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the way for an era of classic rectitude. Dryden typifies the change. I have already suggested that his criticism of his immediate predecessors might be compared to Jonson's attitude towards those who followed him; and, like Jonson, he is more acceptable in his own work than as an arbiter of contemporary poetic modes.
His influence on English verse was somewhat deadening. Dryden might give precepts to his age, but he could not hand down the secret of his consummate skill and remained a lawgiver and literary pontiff first and foremost. At second hand, his methods are merely dull. His magnificent resuscitation of blank verse, his splendid, copious, vitriolic satire are, of course, outside the province of this book. I have confined myself to the Song for St. Cecilia's Day and a selection of the shorter lyric pieces.
Dryden's songs are lyric verse en robe de parade. They are the antithesis of their Elizabethan counterparts, differing from them in quality and in effect as operatic airs from snatches of folk-tune. They are none the less supremely and movingly musical; great flexibility of rhythm is accompanied by a certain air of sumptuous stiffness; their texture sometimes recalls a brocaded fabric, heavily ornamented and yet supple to the touch.
His flexibility could never be recaptured. Variety, flexibility, charm, are characteristic of the earlier decades of the seventeenth century while enthusiasm and irregularity were rife, but become rare as it dra\vs towards its close. Rochester, a neurotic Don Juan who produced one or t\vo beautiful songs, oddly personal in spite of their conventional dress, bade his vituperative Farewell in 1680:
Tired with the noisome follies of the age, And weaned of my part, I quit the stage; For who in life's dull farce a part would bear, Where rogues, whores, bawds, all the head actors are?LYRICALVERSE                       27
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